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EXTRACT FROM A SERMON BY JOHN JACKSON, 
DELIVERED AT BRISTOL MEETING, ON FIRST- 
DAY, TWELFTH MONTH 16TH, 1849. 


If I have a clear understanding of what the 
Christian religion is, I discover nothing in it 
but what is plain and easily understood ; 
nothing that is inconsistent with right reason ; 
nothing that involves an absurdity or contra- 
diction ; but, on the other hand, it is a reli- 
gion that is adapted to the wants of man un- 
der all circumstances in which he may be 
placed, to whatever nation, kindred, tongue, 
or people he may belong. 

t isa religion that is based upon the uni- 
versal benevolence of our Father in heaven, 
who is no respecter of persons, but who re- 
-veals His law to all thechildren of men, and 
all who live in obedience to it, as manifested 
to them, are accepted of Him. 

Such was the religion that the blessed Jesus 
promulgated amongst men, and we cannot be 
conversant with His declarations, His pre- 
cepts and His parables, without perceiving 
that the great object of His mission was not 
to fill the ears of the people with abstract no- 
tions and speculative opinions, nor to institute 
external forms and ceremonies, but to direct 
them within themselves, to what He properly 
calls the Kingdom of Heaven, that they 
might be instructed in the way of their duty ; 
and by obedience to these instructions, thus 

9 inwardly received, they should walk as He 
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walked, in a state of acceptance with their 
Heavenly Father, and thus overcome the 
world, and be prepared to sit down with Him 
upon His Throne, even as He overcame and 
sat down with His Father upon His Throne. 
In the instructive exhortation which He gave 
them, “ What I say unto one I say unto all, 
watch and pray, and that continually, lest ye 
enter into temptation,” He pointed out the 
origin of evil, and incited them to cultivate 
that good seed of the Kingdom of Heaven 
which would bring forth fruit in due season, 
and declared that by these fruits they should 
be known as His disciples. 


It seems to me, the great object of preach- 
ing and of religion is to direct us individually 
within ourselves; that we also may under- 
stand the great truth to which Jesus alludes, 
when He spoke of the Kingdom of Heaven 
as the good seed which a Heavenly Husband- 
man had sown in His Spiritual Kingdom, and 
of which an apostle also testified when He 
declared, “ Ye are the temples of the living 
God and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you.” 
When we come to know ourselves we shall 
discover that all the evil which afflicts the 
family of man owes its origin to his disobe- 
dience and transgression of the Divine laws; 
and the first step towards our salvation from 
sin is rightly to understand where evil has its 
origin. The apostle, no doubt, saw the neces- 
sity of this in his time, and hence he makes 
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use of this language: “ Let no man say when 
he is tempted, I am tempted of God, tor God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
He any man: but every man is tempted 
when he is drawn away of his own lust and 
enticed: then when lust hath conceived it 
bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when it is finished 
bringeth forth death.” In the view here 
given by the apostle, the Divine character is 
not only cleared from any participation in 
the evil that is in the world, but its origin is 
traced to man’s yielding to temptation or to 
his disobedience to that law that would have 
kept him from falling, and preserved him 
faultless in the sight of his Maker. Hence 
we see the fitness of the command of Jesus to 
watch and pray, and that continually, lest ye 
enter into temptation. This, my friends, is a 
great duty, the first step towards our preser- 
vation from eyil ; and Jesus knowing that the 
soul of man (that nature which alone can rise 
or fall, as it regards spiritual things) was 
pure as it came from its Divine author, there- 
fore warned them to watch lest they entered 
into temptation. The Gospel teaches us that 
we are not only to guard the avenues of the 
heart against the admission of evil but to la- 
bor in the attainment of good, as Jesus illus- 
trated in this beautiful parable of the sower 
sowing good seed, wherein He pointed out, 
not innate depravity, but original virtue and 
angelic purity. It seems to me that if the 
preaching of the present age had this end in 
view that there would soon be a manifest 
advancement in the religious world towards a 
more exalted state of righteousness than now 
exists. I know that many will shrink back 
and hide themselves behind the curtain of a 
dark and mysterious theology, at the very 
thought of there being any thing in man that 
is of a divine character, that is pure and un- 
defiled, for the opposite doctrine is taught, 
that we are by nature the children of wrath; 
that we are aliens to God, to truth, to holi- 
ness, and to every thing that is pure. A doc- 
trine the very opposite of that which the 
apostle taught, who declared that sin origi- 
nated in every man as he was drawn away of 
his own lust and enticed, and not in conse- 
quence of the sins or transgressions of another 
as imposed upon mankind by the popular 
creeds ; and the religious world is filled with 
theological fictions concerning the origin of 
evil, in which man is represented to be a sin- 
ner by nature coming into the world in a 
state of separation from God; and sin is at- 
tributed, not so much to our own transgres- 
sions as to some supposed guilt entailed upon 
us by the transgressions of others. And what 
does all this appear to be for? Why so much 
exertion to prove the total depravity of man? 
It is for no other purpose than to magnify the 


necessity of a scheme of redemption as full of 
absurdity as it is possible for error to make 
it—the doctrine of the vicarious atonement. 
Instead of religion being held up as something 
that is plain and easily understood, it is made 
to consist of erroneous opinions concerning 
the origin of evil, and of man’s redemption 
from it by the outward sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. I would not be considered as casting 
uncharitable reflections upon any of my fellow 
professors who may entertain opinions like 
these; all ] ask is that I may not be required 
to subscribe to doctrines which, in my view, 
are utterly repugnant to every principle of 
justice, mercy, truth and love. Far be it from 
me to condemn my brother or my sister who 
may entertain different views on these sub- 
jects. While I honestly dissent from opinions 
that I cannot adopt without a sacrifice of rea- 
son and ‘a disregard of the convictions of 
truth on my own mind, I wish not to condemn 
any, but I must bear my testimony to what I 
consider the erroneous opinions that are pro- 
mulgated as a part of the religion of Jesus. 
My object is mainly to enforce the observance 
of those principles of righteousness and of truth 
without which no man, whatever his name to 
religion may be, can ever stand accepted in 
the Divine sight. Religion, in my view, does 
not consist in our systems of faith, in subscrib- 
ing to any particular creed, or in the observ-- 
ance of any external rituals. It requires 
something more than all this. “ Pure religion 
undefiled before God is this, to visit the father- 
less and the widow in their afflictions, and 
keep ourselves unspotted from the world.” 
This was the religion of our great example, 
and it should become ours. He was no re- 
specter of persons. His mission of Gospel 
love was not to a few but to all. He em- 
braced within His holy mission the very ends 
of theearth. “Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest; and take my yoke upon you and learn 
of me, and ye shall find rest to your souls.” 
What is comprehended in the command 
“Take my yoke upon you?” Is it not our 
daily obedience to that “law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus,” which Paul declared 
“made him free from the law of sin and 
death ?” 

If we are to be preserved from falling into 
temptation and a snare, we must watch unto 
prayer; if we are to be set free from sin and 
death, it must be by our obedience to this 
“law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” 
Now there is no mystery in this doctrine, for 
there is as certainly a manifestation of the 
Divine will to mankind now as there ever 
was since the first period of human existence. 
And this will is manifested to us in the same | 
manner that it has ever been revealed to man 4 
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through a spiritual medium. The same voice 
who addressed to Adam the language, “Where 
art thou,” discovered to him the state and 
condition of his soul; pointed out the cause 
and consequences of his alienation from God, 


and that the only hope of his return consisted 


in obedience to the quickening operation of 
the Spirit, which is represented under the fig- 
ure of a flaming sword turning every way to 
This voice 
speaks to us in precisely the same manner. 

e are not to be so outward as to suppose 


guard the way of the tree of life.” 


that the Almighty Jehovah was ever seen 


with mortal eye, or His voice heard with mor- 


tal ear. Jesus declared, “ No man hath seen 


God at any time, the only begotten of the 
When we 


Father He hath revealed Him.” 
read of the voice of the Lord being heard in 


the cool of the day, or accompanied by the 
thunderings and lightnings of Sinai —speak- 


ing to patriarchs, prophets and apostles; when 


we read of Moses speaking with the Almighty 
face to face, and other similar expressions, we 
must look beyond the figurative style of the 


record to the operation of Divine power upon 
the minds of men. Divine revelation is a 


plain and simple thing. It is not, as some 


suppose, limited in its operation or confined 


to any single portion of mankind. It did not 
cease, as some assert, when the last Scripture- 


writer laid down his pen, but it continues to 
be manifested to us. 
our Heavenly Father’s regard. He has not 
only given us the light of the sun to illumi- 
nate the outward world, but he makes it to 
shine upon the evil and the good, the just and 
the unjust. And in the spiritual world there 
is the same universal diffusion of light that 
constitutes in the outward a monument of the 
benevolence of its Author. This light makes 
manifest to man the duties that are required 
of him, thus making the declaration of Paul 
true: “The grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion hath appeared unto all men, teaching us 
that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present world.” if we are prepared 
to subscribe to the doctrine that Divine grace 
hath appeared unto all men, and that it 
teaches them to deny all ungodliness and live 
righteously in this present world, then we can 
understand to what Jesus directed the atten- 
tion of the people, and to what the ministry 
of the Gospel should still direct them—obedi- 
ence to this light. For just in proportion as 
we are obedient to it, we increase in the 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, “and 
go on adding to our faith virtue, to virtue 
knowledge, to knowledge patience, to patience 
temperance, to temperance godliness, to god- 
liness brotherly kindness, to brotherly kind- 
@ ness charity.” When we have gained all 


We are the objects of 





these then are we Christ-like; and the apos- 
tle says, if we continue to do these things we 
shall never fall, our knowledge of Christ will 

be saving, and an entrance gained into His 

“everlasting kingdom.” Now, if the atten- 

tion of the people was turned to the operation 

of Divine grace implanted in their hearts it 

would lead them step by step unto a know- 

ledge of those things which pertain to the 

Kingdom of Heaven. It was because the 

Jews were not willing to rely upon the teach- 

ing of Divine grace, that Christ was rejected 

by them. Hence they persecuted and cruci- 

fied Him who had been sent amongst them 

with the message of salvation. They were 

more attached to the traditions of men than 

the commandment of God. The simple truths 

of the Gospel could meet with no favor while 

their reliance was upon a ceremonial and out- 

ward religion. The precepts of their law, 
allowed “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 

tooth ”—permitted them to “hate their ene- 

mies,” and to return “evil fog evil.” They 

could practise their religion and still indulge 

the spirit of revenge and retaliation. But the 

precepts of the Gospel inculeated directly 

the opposite doctrine—the axe was to be laid 

at the root of the tree of evil; and a religious 
life was to consist in obedience to the Divine 
Spirit and in love to man. 

Now, my great concern is—and I desire to 
impress it upon our minds that we may ob- 
serve the injunction to watch and pray, lest 
we enter into temptation—that we may over- 
come the “lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the 
eye and the pride of life” —and be able to say 
with the apostle, “There is now therefore no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus, who walk not after the flesh but after 
the Spirit.” What is this walking after the 
Spirit? We have an animal and a spiritual 
life, and as “one star differeth from another 
star in glory,” so doth the greatness of the 
spiritual exceed the glory of the natural. The 
spiritual nature is that life which is “ breathed 
into man and makes him a living soul.” These 
tabernacles that compose the “terrestial 
body” shall return again to dust. “The spir- 
itual nature constituting the celestial body,” 
is designed to live for ever. The great end 
of life can only be answered as this spiritual 
nature is prepared to enjoy the fountain from 
which it sprang. The beautiful design of the 
Gospel is to elevate us above the earthly unto 
the heavenly nature—to give us the victory 
over the world and prepare us for the society 
of sanctified spirits, not only now, but when 
time to us shall be no more. The Gospel 
brings immortality to light by putting us in 
possession of those treasures which “ moth and 
rust cannot corrupt or thieves break through 
and steal.” 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
EBENEZER ELLIOTT, THE CORN-LAW RHYMER. 
“ . . . Let me write for immortality 
One honest song, uncramp’d by forms or 


creeds, 
That men unborn may read my times and 





me, 
Taught by a living words when I shall cease 
to be.”’ 


About the time when the American colo- 
nies were setting forth their Declaration of 
Independence, a certain ironmonger’s assist- 
ant, named Ebenezer Elliott, left his native 
town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, came into 
South Yorkshire, and obtained a situation as 
clerk in a large iron foundry which the 
Messrs. Walker had established thirty years 
before at Masborough, in the parish of Roth- 
erham. After having held this post about 
three years, he married the daughter of a 
worthy freehold farmer in the Penistone 

untry, and began to serve Messrs. Clay and 
Company, of the new foundry at Masborough, 
for a salary of £70 a year, together with a 
house rent-free. It was here that kis second 
son, the subject of the present sketch, was 
born, on the 17th of March, 1781. The child 
was baptized a few days afterwards, and his 
father, who himself conducted the ceremony, 
bestowed upon him his own name, Ebenezer. 

When a man, not being a dignitary of the 
Church, baptizes his own children and con- 
siders himself the fittest person to perform 
that office, we may rightly conclude that he 
is a very original character. Such indeed 
was Ebenezer the elder. In looking through 
the brief record of his life, we cannot help 
being forcibly reminded of some of the earlier 
Puritans, for the same fearless earnestness of 
spirit, and the same intensity of religious con- 
viction which characterized the statesmen of 
the Commonwealth, belonged essentially to 
him. For the rest, he was, from his youth up, 
an uncompromising radical reformer, an 
eloquent, satirical man, unprepossessing in 
appearance, but endowed with a grim kind of 
humor and the power of attracting to himself 
men of similar, though usually less definite, 
opinions. 

We are told that the first fourteen years 
of Elliott’s life were almost completely wasted. 
He avoided that kind of schooling which is 
not education by persistently playing truant ; 
punishment followed, yet he remained igno- 
rant and dull. But the turning point of his 
career was at hand. Hitherto he had led 
an aimless unhappy existence, a “child of 
Nature,” if you please to call him so, but one 
who knew but little of her wonderful beauty. 
It remained for Art to open his eyes, to make 
him loathe the state of moral degradation 
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and a spiritual life. This was how it came 
about. A standard work on English botany 
was then being published in monthly parts, 
and one of them happened to come into his 
hands; it contained, amongst other illustra- 
tions, a colored plate of the common prim- 
rose. He had seen primroses out in the woods 
many a time, but the exquisite beauty of the 
flower had never been revealed to him till 
now. He was highly delighted when he found 
that with pencil and paper he could trace the 
delicate outline of flower and leaf, and even 
more so when the owner of the book, a medi- 
cal student, showed him how wild flowers 
might be pressed and dried. From that hour 
he was no longer to be heard of at the sign of 
the “York Keelman.” Every moment of 
spare time was employed in collecting flowers, 
and he became so devoted to the study of 
natural history that the regularity of his 
chapel-going began to suffer, and the minister 
to wonder what had become of him. Of course 
he did not develop into a scientific botanist, 
and never cared very much about the struc- 
ture and classification of plants; but he loved 
his flowers for their own sake, beholding in 
them something which he could not find else- 
where in all creation, the survival of a most 
wonderful and perfect loveliness. 

He was particularly fortunate in having 


near at hand a beautiful expanse of woodland, - 


a remnant perchance of the primeval] forest, 
which-even now is not altogether spoilt by 
the encroachment of the collieries. Here the 
Jad would wander in the bright, new world 
which had been thrown open to him, gazing 
with fearless, loving eyes upon all God’s 
creatures, 

At the age of sixteen Elliott was appren- 
ticed to his father, who had become the owner 
of the New Foundry, and worked for him 
during seven years quite as laboriously as 
any servant he had ever had. After his day’s 
work was over he was busy with his books, 
for he had discovered by this time how much 
he had missed through the very defective 
state of his education, and he struggled man- 
fully with the difficulties which, beset him in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Success came at 
last; although he failed in a determined 
effort to learn French, and could never re- 
member a single rule of English grammar, he 
got on very well with subjects more prac- 
tically important to himself. He also con- 
trived to do a vast amount of general read- 
ing, and carefully studied the masterpieces of 
English and German literature, the latter by 
the aid of translations, seeking always for the 
best thoughts of the highest minds. It was 
at this period that he began to write verse. 


into which he had been drifting, and to} Thomson was his first model, that poet’s de- 
quicken within his soul the germs of a new | scriptions of flowers possessing a great charm 
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for him. 
short poem, “The Vernal Walk,” a compo- 
sition not without merit, and one which 
seemed to promise something better in the 
future. 

When the seven years were ended, his 
father took him into partnership; Giles, the 
eldest son, managed their retail shop in 
Rotherham, and Ebenezer began to represent 
the firm in the larger towns of the Northern 
and Midland counties. His marriage, which 
took place in or about 1805, was in every way 
happy one. He was wont to declare, when 
writing to his particular friends, that he had 
won a great prize in the matrimonial lottery. 
It was well for him that he had done so, for 
a time of great anxiety and suffering was 
coming upon them both, to try of what metal 
they were made. Sudden alternations of 
prosperity and depression, difficult if not im- 
possible to foresee, marked out the history of 
the manufacturing classes during that un- 
happy period, and formed only a fractional 
part of the results of that profitless war policy 
which England was then actively pursuing. 
The partners of the New Foundry had to 
strain every nerve to make their concern pay 
its expenses, and when that was done they 
were subject to continual losses, owing, in 
great measure, to the unsatisfactory system 


-of finance then prevailing, which allowed the 


over-issue, followed by sudden withdrawal, of 
vast quantities of inconvertible paper money. 
Then, after Waterloo, came the corn-laws, 


carried literally at the point of the bayonet, 


for the bearskins of the Guards were to be 
seen massed around “the Commons House of 
Parliament,” a clamoring hungry crowd of 
‘tthe commons themselves striving vainly all 
the time to enter Palace Yard, and to make 
the so-called representatives of the people 
listen to the people’s cry. Bad harvests fol- 
lowed, and trade became stagnant. The El- 
liotts made a gallant but hopeless fight 


against their fate: they were slowly being 


ruined. In a poem published long after- 
‘wards, Elliott has left a vivid picture of the 
almost hopeless misery of those dark years: 


‘‘ Most fatal when least dreaded came the blow 
That still was nearest when expected least, 
And none who felt the stroke could see the 


oe 
But all was wondering fear and helpless woe. 


“** Like frost and thaw in April’s fickle sky, 


The wretched rich and not less wretched 
poor 
Changed places miserably ; and the bad 
Throve while the righteous begged from 
door to door. 
None smiled save knaves, but loudly laughed 
the mad. ... 
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were slain, 
For ruin smote, nor warning gave at all, 
Unseen, like pestilence, and feared in 
vain.”’ 


The year of the Peterloo massacre, 1819, 
was a particularly memorable one to our 
poet. In it he lost his mother, and the father, 
filled with sorrow and worn out in the long, 
unequal struggle against poverty, also fell ill 
and died. An attempt was made to carry on 
the business single-handed, but it soon had to 
be given up. Before the winter closed in, 
Ebenezer had removed to Sheffield, deter- 
mined, if possible, to begin life over again. 
He had very little to depend upon at first, 
only an agency worth £50 a year, out of 
which a wife and nine or ten children had to 
be provided for. After a few months he bor- 
rowed £100, and began business for himself 
in Burgess street as a bar-iron merchant. As 
it happened, the move was a good one, the 
trade of the town was just entering upon a 
season of great prosperity, and he was soon 
enjoying a substantial income. In course of 
time he removed his business to larger prem- 
ises in Gibraltar street, began to manufacture 
steel, and rented a good-sized house at Upper- 
thorpe in the suburbs. 

Before these changes came about he had 
published, in 1823, a volume of poems, the 
product of many years’ work. ‘the writer 
had not yet attained his full powers, and 
every page was marked by a deep melan- 
choly, resulting, no doubt, from the sad ex- 
periences of life which had hitherto been his. 
The pieces were rather too long, and not 
likely to interest the general public, but their 
moral tone was most excellent. To whatever 
extent the book may have happened to find 
readers it was calculated to have a healthy 
influence upon thinking people, those, at least, 
who were not too much fascinated by the 
picturesque rascality of “ Manfred” and his 
peers. 

But it was not by work of this description 
that he was to become famous. There came 
a stage in his development when he ceased to 
brood over his own old sorrows. Buried in 
himself no longer, escaped from the heaviest 
chain that can weigh an immortal spirit down, 
he was free to give his hand and heart to the 
cause of the oppressed thousands toiling wea- 
rily around him. He was proud to count him- 
self one of the people, and felt it a privilege 
to be able to sympathize with them in their 
distress, and to make their hopes and fears 
his own. Few had a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the working classes than he; as a 
practical man his sympathy must also be 
practical, and not having much silver and 
gold at command, he resolved to devote to 
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their cause such literary skill as he possessed. | The people could not be expected to suffer 


In this spirit the “Corn Law Rhymes” were 
conceived and written. 

We need not enter here upon a detailed 
account of the Corn Laws and the train of 
events which led to their repeal; the whole 
— of Free Trade has been completely 
threshed out within the last two years, and 
the publication of certain biographical works 
has made us familiar with the leaders of the 
movement and the great deeds they wrought. 
Ebenezer Elliott regarded the corn monopoly 
with unmixed abhorrence. He found that 
the poor were compelled to pay an unreason- 
able price for one of the first necessaries of 
life in order that the rents of the great land- 
owners might not fail; one class was benefit- 
ed at the expense of another, and the many 
were half-starved in order:that the few might 
thrive. If the lords of the soil could not ex- 
ist without parish-pay, “let them,” he would 
say, “receive it from the hands of the reliev- 
ing-officer like all other paupers.” No other 
government had “ legislated against the bread 
of its people by impeding the exchange of 
manufactured goods for food at the very mo- 
ment when such exchange ought to have been 
facilitated by all possible or conceivable 
means. ’ 

A large and varied collection of poetry and 
verse is grouped together under the general 
title, “Corn Law Rhymes.” Many of the 
pieces, together with others dealing with the 
question of Reform and topics of general in- 
terest, first appeared in the columns of the 
Sheffield Independent. Hastily thrown to- 
sg most of them were, they are full of 

ery eloquence, and an earnestness which is 
sometimes almost terrible. Their popularity 
was something extraordinary, and when pub- 
lished in book form new editions were repeat- 
edly called for. 

Several of the “ Rhymes” describe in a very 
affecting manner, 

“|. . the growing pain 
Which they endure who toil in vain; 


The sinking soul, the dark distress, 
The sting of this world’s hopelessness.”’ 


The aged and the infirm, delicate women 
and little children, were, of necessity, the vic- 
tims who suffered most: 

‘* Bread-taxed weaver, all can see 
What the tax hath done for thee, 
And thy children, vilely led, 
Singing bymns for shamefu! bread, 
Till the stones of every street 
Know their little naked feet.’’ - 


Elliott was convinced that the prolonged 
existence of the tax was a source of infinite 
danger to the country; the upholders of it 
were already recommending its extension to 
other food materials imported from abroad. 


these things in silence forever. 


“Wrong not the poor, ye mighty, 

For God will plead their cause ; 

The prayer of curses He will hear, 
And judge ye by your laws. 

Your evil deeds will fight for them 
Whose labor is their life— 

For the right in their might 
They will meet you in the strife, 

With ‘ God for us!’ and ‘ Wrath for you 
Who take our bread, our life!’”’ 

In the conflict that was surely coming eve- 
ry man must take a definite stand upon one 
side or the other; any neutral position was 
untenable, and the Rhymer covered the idea 
of it with scorn: 

‘*Others march in freedom’s van ; 

Canst not thou what others can? 
Thou a Briton! thou a man! 
Whatare worms, if human thou? 
‘“‘Dost thou cringe that fiends may scowl ? 
Wert thou born without a soul? 
Spaniels feed, are whipp’d, and howl; 
Spaniel! thou art starved and whipp’d.’” 
(To he continued.) 
A TRUE FAITH. 

A true faith is not boastful of itself, is not 
content in the repetition of words. It shines 
out of the face, gives a higher purpose to the 


conduct, and finds added meaning to every 


human relation. The Christian will be known 
by his faith of this sort,— the faith which finds. 
expression in the life, in conduct, character, 
and spiritual attainment. Behind every creed, 
in the words of every ritual, in all the duties 
and joys and aspirations of life it may be 
manifest. 
them, for it is that out of which they all pro- 
ceed. These are but the alphabet with which 
it unfolds its deeper meanings, the poor out- 
ward expressions of the glorious inward real- 
ity. Faith brings to us the realization of the 
things which are unseen and eternal, helping 
us to look away from that whieh is evil, un- 
true, and material to that which is spiritual, 
true, and holy. It gives the steadiness, cour- 
age, and breadth of purpose which come with 
the conviction of a great destiny. It brings 
us the assurance that, however ignorant we 
are, however dark the ways of providence 


may be, however many the mysteries we can- 


not at present solve, it is enough for us to 
trust in the Infinite Goodness which is in and 
over all things. 
“T know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.”’ 


Yet faith is not a mere conviction about a. 


future existence, but an entering into and a 
personal comprehension of that spiritual life, 
that world of ideal and supersensuous reali-- 


It will rise higher than any of 


- 
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ties, wherein man has the true unfoldment 
and realization of his being. It is not believ- 
ing, but living,—the living in the immediate 
presence of a higher realm of thought. It is 
the having our inward ear always open to 
that Voice which sounds the word of eternity. 

Such a faith brings to man the conviction 
that he is nothing apart from the infinite life 
of God. It teaches him that he does nothing 
of himself, that his strength comes of obedi- 
ence to God’s laws, that his happiness is to be 
found in loyalty to what is true and good. 
It brings to him the Christian spirit of self. 
renunciation, of seeking not one’s own desire, 
but the will of God. Apart from what is 
true, right, good, holy, there is no peace or 
blessedness for man. He must keep the 
moral law, or the law will break and mar his 
nature. The law of gravitation dashes a man 
to the ground as quickly as a rock; but, if 
the man learns the-method of this law, obeys 
it by complying with its condition, keeps the 
centre of gravity, it never hurts him. It be- 
comes then his servant, weighs his goods, holds 
his buildings in their places, and keeps him 
steadily on his feet. ia, man found elec- 
tricity a source of fear, a mysterious power ; 
but he has learned its law, observes its methods, 
and it has become his messenger, the obedient 
servant of his needs. Man must first obey 
the physical world, accept its conditions, and 
then he can use all its forces. So it is in the 
things of the soul. Man must renounce all 
whim, caprice, and notion of his own, take 
thé methods of truth, and all will be well with 
him. In the language of religion, this is self- 
renunciation ; and its word is, “ Not my will, 
but Thine be done.” We must be obedient to 
the will and the law of God, desire only what 
is right, will only what is good, purpose only 
what is holy. The Christian disciple will re- 
nounce whatever is selfish, will lay aside all 
that is not universal in its expression. 

The Christian spirit teaches man that he is 
not to live for happiness alone, that in self- 
pleasing there is only danger and death. 
“There is in man a higher than love of hap- 
piness, says Carlyle; “he can do without 
happiness, and instead thereof find blessed- 
ness.” It teaches man that, if he would save 
his soul, he must lose it, that he must crucify 
in himself what is selfish and personal. He 
must rise above himself, forget himself in the 
common life of man, and live as desiring only 
that the law and the love of God may find a 


perfect fulfillment in the world. It is said of 


Jesus that “ He pleased not Himself ;” and he 
declared that he came not to do His own will, 
but the will of the Father who sent Him. 
Whoever does the will of God, Jesus pro- 


nounces His disciple; and this is a true test of 


the Christian life and faith. 





















The true doctrine of renunciation does not 
imply that man has ceased to have a will and 
a purpose of his own. It is not an extinguish- 
ment of manhood, the making man a slave, 
but the increase of it. Though Christianity 
teaches man to know only the law and the 
love of God, yet it brings him to realize that 
in this renunciation of self, he first truly finds 
himself, first comes to the fullness of his pow- 
ers. He then works not against his nature 
but with it. He then works with the univer- 
sal life about him, and he finds that all the 
methods of God are acting in the direction 
he would go. Instead of having become a 
slave, a cringing subject of an almighty des- 
pot, he has for the first time found true lib- 
erty, the freedom of his own faculties, the 
freedom of his own soul. The Christian 
disciple, so far then from being cut off 
from a life of free development has, when 
he takes the will of God as his own, fougd 
for the first time what a free development of 
his nature means. He then becomes a learner, 
a seeker for truth. His faith does not give 
him all truth, but it becomes an impulse, an 
incentive, in the search for what is true, right 
and holy. All are imperfect, all have their 
defects ; and yet in all souls is the impulse to 
something better. The Christian spirit helps 
us to realize this imperfection, and it stirs 
into new life and power the impulse to over- 
come it. 

The Christian will be known, consequently, 
not only by the spirit of faith and self-renun- 
ciation, but also by his aspiration after a 
more perfect life. He will see diviner things 
yet to accomplish, a holier life yet to attain ; 
and with longing, eager desire, he will press 
toward the mark of a perfect life in the 
Christly spirit. This desire of the soul for 
spiritual attainment the Psalmist expressed 
by comparing it to the hart, perishing of 
thirst, longing for the cool brook on the 
mountain side. “As the hart panteth for the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul for thee, O 
God!” This eager, absorbing desire of the 
soul for what is right and holy Jesus ex- 
pressed in one of His incomparable beatitudes. 
As the man who is perishing of hunger and 
thirst longs for food and drink, so longs the 
true soul for what is good. Such a desire, 
such a longing, may be ours in view of the 
higher needs of the soul. “ Blessed is he who 
hungers and thirsts after righteousness.” The 
Christian life is not one of self-content, it is 
not one of accomplished attainment. Rather, 
it is a life of aspiration, a life of constant 
development. It is an effort, a contest, a 
search, a longing; an effort to escape all that 
is base in the world, a contest against sin and 
untruth, a search for the pure and holy, a 
longing to be at peace with God. However 
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strong our purpose, constant as may be our 
faith, they do not lift us above failure and 
the possibility of grievous sin. So our up- 
ward way is one of pain and grief and strug- 
gle. Our wisdom is never complete; but, if 
the true hunger and thirst of soul are awak- 
ened in us, we shall be led to the truth which 
satisfies. 

The Christian life is one of love. It is one 
of good will and helpfulness toward all other 
souls. The end of the Christian life is love, 
the bearing of one another’s burdens, the 
sharing in a common life of service. “And 
the greatest of these is love,” says the apostle, 
when he enumerates the Christian virtues. . . 

When we would know why it is that those 
first “ disciples” were able to draw to them- 
selves the better part of the world, and nearly 
all its culture and enterprise we shall find 
the answer not in the history of councils and 
cgeeds and rituals, but in that inward life of 
faith, self-renunciation, aspiration, and love 
their teachings have generated. If we would 
to-day find what it can do for us, if we would 
seek for the utmost it can accomplish in the 
soul, we are to look in the same direction,— 
to that spiritual life of purity and holiness it 
has engendered. As much now as ever before 
in our day of invention, science and materi- 
alism do we need this spiritual interpretation 
of life, this exalted sense of the soul’s destiny. 
This heritage of the fathers that has cast such 
a halo over life in the past and given it such 
@ consecration, we need to receive with confi- 
dence and to cherish in love. It has not been 
outgrown or its truths discredited. The Christ 
life is fresh to-day for new conquests over the 
passions, hatreds and discords of men. There 
is in it an everlasting spirit of holiness and 
love that lifts men above the base and the 
mean as they come to know it in their own 
hearts. It is ever a spirit of reconciliation, 
through which God is drawing all men to 
Himself.—From a discourse by G. W. Cooke in 
Christian Register. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was held 
on the 7th inst. As the weather was unfa- 
vorable it was not quite as large as usual, 
and there were no Friends in attendance with 
minutes. The Truth, as exemplified in the 
life and teaching of the blessed Jesus, was set 
forth, and the familiar, yet ever significant 
illustrations of the indwelling spirit, as the 
bread of life or the well of water springing 
up unto everlasting life, were forcibly. dwelt 
upon. The preparation of heart necessary 
for the reception of the Son of God was 
compared to the labors of John the Bap- 
tist, his work being to “prepare the way of 
the Lord” by disciplining the natural man, 


so that his heart should be fitted for the dwell- 
ing-place of the Holy Spirit. 

In the business meeting the three queries 
were read andanswered. The request of 
Friends living in the vicinity of Fair Hill for 
a recognition by the Quarter of an Indulged 
Meeting held there under the care of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting was again brought 
up in the minutes of last Quarterly Meeting. 
After consideration it was decided that the 
Meeting should be established. Much interest 
has been shown by Friends in reviving a 
meeting on the ground formerly donated to 
Friends by George Fox. It is also intended 
that the meeting-house now in progress shall 
be an accommodation at the time of funerals, 
as it stands at the entrance to Fair Hill bury- 
ing ground. 

The committee appointed to attend the 
small Meetings belonging to this Quarter and 
to appoint some if way should open therefor, 
made a report. It was believed by those who 
attend these small Meetings that the commit- 
tee may do much towards encouraging the 
tew to continue faithful in assembling to- 
gether. 

Allusion was again made to the prepara- 
tion of the heart for the Heavenly seed in 
in these words of Jeremiah, “ Break up your 
fallow ground, and sow not among thorns.” 


There was a feeling of great solemnity over < 


the meeting, which compensated for the ab- 
sence of as much expression as we sometimes 
have. 

Eleventh mo., 1882. 
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InpiIvipvaL ResponsiBitity.—The daily 
papers frequently give with painful, and we 
believe, demoralizing minuteness, accounts of 
defalcations and betrayals of trust, among 
those who have been placed in positions 
requiring the most thorough honesty. But, 
while we are sad in knowing that one here 
and another there fails to come up to a high 
standard of uprightness, there is no cause for 
discouragement when we consider the general 
tone of the community. It is not just to 
conclude from individual cases that society 
is making no progress toward a higher civ- 
ilization, for we find to-day a wide-spread 
generosity in the expenditure of money, 
strength, and talent to assist the unfortun- 
ate; an earnest desire for the prevalence of 
honesty and truthfulness, and a general dis- 
approval of meanness and duplicity. 


) 
; 
; 
) 
; 
: 
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We are constantly adding to our popula- 
tion from the lower classes of European so- 
ciety, and taking upon ourselves the task of 
lifting these to higher levels,—but how much 
patience, how much time, and how much love 
of God and the creature whom He has 
formed, does it require to lead the ignorant 
and the bigoted out from their bondage. It 
may truly be said of the freedom and priv- 

ileges which we enjoy, “freely ye have 
‘. received,” let us remember the injunction 
| 
| 
| 





tion to pursuits which certainly are not among 
the objects for which colleges were created, 
and for which parents often make the great- 
est sacrifices. Anything which has proved 
to be prejudicial to progress in the main work 
of college life must experience a degree of 
disfavor from those who are zealous for the 
promotion of intellectual and spiritual pro- 
gress. 

There is ground for care and judicious re- 
striction, in the fact that persons of immature 
or unsound systems are liable to irreparable 
injury from the strain of severe and often re- 
peated contests for supremacy in athletic 
sports. The authorities of Harvard have or- 
dained that henceforth students can take part 
in sports and athletic competitions only after 
due examination by the directors of the gym- 
nasium. They have also decided that no stu- 
dent may be allowed to enter a crew unless 
he can swim. 

We are aware of the advantages derived 
from the reasonable promotion of athletic 
sports, and of course fully approve of such 
means of maintaining the due balance of in- 
tellectual and physical development. But 
even as the excess of scholastic exertion may 
deteriorate the physique, excess in gymnastic 
exercises may dwarf the spiritual or intellect- 
ual faculties. In moderation is wisdom. 





























‘ which follows, “freely give.’ Each one ex- 
erts an influence over those with whom his 
lot may be cast, —let us be careful therefore, to 
“give freely” of the best that we have. 

We find a strong dislike for sham goodness, 
but honest-hearted virtue always claims 
respect, and inspires faith in the right and 
the true; so, though our place in the world 
may bea very humble one, it is important 
that it should be occupied to the best of our 
ability, for it may be that by so doing we 
can encourage a weaker brother to stand for 
the truth as it is made known to him. Above 

~~ all, we,should be true to our own convictions. 
| Honesty of thought is as important as hones- 
ty of action, for if a man’s motive be pure 
the course of conduct that follows can 
scarcely fail to be correct. Let us think and 
feel earnestly on matters that pertain to the 
true advancement of ourselves, and those 
with whom we live, and if we carry our best 
thoughts into action we shall be doing our 
small share in lifting the race to a better 
life. 

It has been said “God works in a myster- 
ious way His wonders to perform,” and men 
' have felt they had little or nothing to do 
\ with it all. How much more ennobling is 

the thought that we are co-workers with 
God, and that He is not a taskmaster, but 
the loving Father of us all. 


a 





MARRIED. 


BELL—COCK.—On_ Fifth-day a 
Eleventh mo. 9th, by Friends’ ceremony, J. 
Harvey Bell, of Yonkers, N. Y., to Elizabeth, 
daughter of _—— and the late Wm. E. Cock, 
of Flushing, L. 1. 


BOYD— LONGSTRETH.—On Eleventh 
mo. 8th, 1882, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, according to the order of the Society 
of Friends, James Boyd, of Boston, Mass., to 
Elizabeth J., daughter of M. Fisher and Mary 
T. Longstreth. 


UNDERWOOD —EDMUNDSON.—On 
Tenth mo. 26th, 1882, by Friends’ ceremony, 
at Friends’ Meeting hopse, Camden, Ind., 
Isaac Underwood and Mary Ellen Edmund- 
son, both of Jay co., Ind. 





Artuuetic Sports.— We believe that 
thoughtful people generally will approve the 
action of the faculty of Harvard College in 
establishing a body of written laws regulating 
athletic sports now so assiduously cultivated 
by young men in the institutions for the 
higher education. 

7 4 Evils have resulted from excessive atten- 





DIED. 

COOK.—On Tenth mo. 30th, 1882, Clarkson 
Cook, in the 69th year of his age; a member of 
Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Lancaster 
county, Pa. 


GAWTHROP.—On Third-day, Eleventh 
mo. 7th, 1882, Mary Ann, wife of Allen Gaw- 
throp, in the 72d year of her age; a memher 
of Wilmington, Del., Monthly Meeting. 
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GREGG.—Suddenly, of disease of the heart, 
on Eleventh mo. 8th, 1882, Evans A. Gregg, 
in the 60th year of his age; a member of Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting, Lancaster co., Pa. 


MILHOUS.—On Eighth mo. 14th, 1882, in 
Kennett Square, Pa., Martha B., widow of 
Thomas Milhous, and daughter of Hannah D. 
and the late Minshall Eachus, aged nearly 44 
years; amember of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 


WILLIAMS.—Suddenly, on Eighth mo. 
Ist, 1882, in Emporia, Kansas, Ducette S. 
Williams, in the 82d year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Lan- 
caster county, Pa. 

During her sickness she was calm and re- 
signed, prey her readiness to be removed 
if it was the Divine will, and gave directions 
for her funeral. She desired her remains 
~~ be interred by the side of her husband’s, 
in Friends’ burying ground, at Little Britain, 
for the care of which, some years ago, she had 
donated to the Society a sum of money, the 
interest of which was to be applied annually 
in keeping the graveyard in good condition. 

As a friend and neighbor, she was kind and 
benevolent, often searching out the poor and 
needy, and in her quiet way administering to 
their necessities. 

She was a diligent reader of Friends’ books 
and papers, and fora number of years distri- 
buted Prien ds’ Intelligencer to persons outside 
of our membership. 

Faithful, as we believe, to known duty, 
whatsoever her hands found to do, she did it 
with her might; and we doubt not has entered 
into the rest prepared for the righteous of all 
generations. L. K. B. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


“ Mineral Waz.”—No doubt many of the 
readers of Friends’ Intelligencer, especially 
those interested in mineralogy, noticed in the 
Austrian Department of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition a acme having so much the ap- 
pearance of wax as to easily deceive one not 
fully acquainted with it. The name of this 
curious material is Ozocerite, or mineral wax. 
It is found quite abundantly, associated with 
salt, in the Carpathian mountain region, the 
principal mines being at a place called Bo- 
ryslau. 

The series mentioned comprised specimens 
ranging from the crudest form in nature to 
that so thoroughly refined as to be of the 
purest white color. From “ Dana” we learn 
that Ozocerite is a form of paraffine, but the 
owner of the mines informed one of our Phil- 
adelphia geologists quite the reverse, and 
stated as a curious fact that oil produced 
from wells in his vicinity were not accompa- 
nied with paraffine, and that where paraffine 
was associated with the oil Ozocerite was 
wanting. The Germans call the refined arti- 
cle “Ceresin.” The crude mineral is black- 
ish, has a resinous lustre, and is mixed with 
earthy matter. Another and purer form is 


more waxy, softer and somewhat fibrous. It| plants of the plains were the Boutelona hir- , 


a 


readily melts whenjheated. In preparing it 
for the arts, it is first melted, then purified 
and bleached. The pure unbleached form 
resembles beeswax in every particular except 
in smell, and it required a great deal of man- 
ipulation to convince one of our distinguished 
scientists that specimens handed him were 
not the latter. He smelled them several 
times before he was satisfied. Pure Ceresin 
is more like paraffine than white wax. It is 
used largely in the manufacture of candles. 
Some of these, beautifully adorned, were ex- 
hibited along with the mineral. 


Through the kindness of the Austrian - 


Commission, acting for the owner, the whole 
exhibit was presented to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, which in- 
stitution, after selecting the finest series for 
its museum, distributed the remainder among 
other scientific institutions in our vicinity. 
Eleventh mo. 138th, 1882. 8S. R. R. 





Botanical Section of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences.—William M. Canby, in charge of 
the department of economic botany of the 
“Northern Transcontinental Survey,” which, 
under the direction of Professor Raphael 
Pumpelly, was recently established by Mr. 
Villard in connection with the Northern Pa- 
cific ,Railroad, at a recent meeting made a 
communication on the physical features and 
botany of the region over which a preliminary 
survey was made during the past summer. 
The territory comprised in this preliminary 
exploration lies in the drainage basin of the 
Yellowstone and Upper Missouri rivers in 
Montana Territory, and embraces the eastern 
spurs of the Rocky Mountains, the Great and 
Little Belt ranges, Crazy and Snowy moun- 
tains, and the soutbern face of the Judith 
range. Although the country was in a badiy 
parched condition, many of the plants having 
been desiroyed during the dry season, evi- 
dences remained of a varied and interesting 
flora, which during the wet season must have 
decorated the surface with a profusion of 
flowering plants. Northwards from Billings, 
in the Yellowstone valley, for a distance of 
forty miles the country is rolling, with fairly 
good pasturage, but containing little or no 
water. The sage bush (Artemisia tridentata) 
and grease wood (Sarcobatus), two plants 
characteristic of the arid interior of the conti- 
nent, were abundant. Further northward, 
along the foot of the Snowy Mountains, whose 
crests were still partially covered with snow, 
and whose flanks were well clothed with tim- 
ber, there is an improvement in the character 
of the country, fine grazing grounds, with an 
abundance of small streams, now making 
their appearance. Among the characteristic 


ah 
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suta or B: oligostachya, locally known as 
“ Buffalo grass” and the “bunch grass” 
(Festuca), which, together with the “ blue- 
joint” (Triticum) of the meadows, constitute 
the most important forage plants. Seaboard 
genera are plentifully represented in certain 
depressions containing well-marked alkaline 
deposits. In other localities the Artemisias, 
Alliums, Penstemons, Ponteltillas, Astragali, 
one or two golden-rods,Iiatris punctata, and a 
species of Calochortus abounded. The moun- 
tain flora partook much of the character of 
the flora of Colorado and of the more north- 
ern Rocky Mountains, with a slight sprink- 
ling of southern species, such as Aster conspi- 
cuus, A. Lindleyanus, and a form of Douglasia. 
Along the streams issuing from the mountains 
several species of willow, and an alder are 
common. The timber covering the mountain 
slopes is almost exclusively composed of the 
Douglas spruce (Abies Douglasii) aud the red 
pine (Pinus ponderosa).—The American. 


From the Philadelphia Evening Star. 
TRANSIENT STARS. 

How natural it is, when gazing into starry 
depths, to believe all there is a perfect calm 
and quiet, as it appears to the unaided eye. 
Everything seems at rest; a heavy silence 
seems to clothe motionless spheres of light. 


- We imagine all motion confined to our own 


sun, and the surounding worlds. Here, we 
have palpable proofs of a lively action and 
constant change; all stellar depths seem at 


perfect rest; the fierce hurricane of burning 


gas, or the tossing of the fiery seas, whose 
waves leap a thousand leagues, are all unseen, 
and their terrific roar unbeard by mortal 
ears. The eye meets naught but the soft 
twinkling of distant suns, or the brilliant 
gleam of a neighboring planet in the role of 
morning or evening star. 

How deceitful are appearances! These dis- 
tant universes are the scene of a most violent 
action. On every side, above, below, all 
around, is constant change, unceasing action. 
Those little points of light which stud the 
night with bright-hued twinkles, are perhaps 
in a perfect turmoil, furious seas of tossing 
fire. Every minute atom that forms their 
mighty mass clatters and clangs; twisting, 
turning, leaping, tossing, burning in their 
fiery fury, flinging out great tongues of burn- 
ing matter into distant space, whilst holding 
in their resistless grasp hurrying and obedi- 
ent worlds, who circle twirling, spinning 
around and around, till the brain grows 
dazed—reels with the thought ! 

Some of these stars are just being born into 
life; others in their prime or else, decrepit, 
dying. How like mortals do these expiring 
suns struggle for life! fading away, then 
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springing spasmodically up into life again, 
only to fade once more, and so rise and fall, 
growing weaker until finally the end comes, 
the sun expires; he is dark—dead ! 

Are not these transient stars that appear 
at intervals in the firmament suns that have 
lived their lives of countless ages, and are 
now in their last struggles, and will soon sink 
to rest, bringing destruction to their attend- 
ant globes? 

Many stars have blazed out with inconceiv- 
able glory for a few days or months, then 
faded out alltogether; again, entirely new 
stars appeared in parts of the heavens where 
none were seen before. All the stars, telesco- 
pic as well as those seen with the unaided 
eye, are well known, their places fixed, the 
principal ones named. 

In 1572 there suddenly appeared in the 
constellation of Cassiopea a wonderfully bril- 
liant star, far outshining any of the first 
magnitude. It continued to shine with great 
splendor for some time, but gradually fading, 
and at the end of eighteen months was com- 
pletely lost and has never been seen since. 
Another remarkable “new” star sprang up 
in October, 1604. It first appeared perfectly 
white and shone with the greatest splendor- 
Its radiance continued for some time, exciting 
the greatest admiration and fear, as many 
ignorant people foresaw in it a warning of 
great calamity. This star continued until 
1606, then died out and became invisible. 

In very modern times wonderful stars of 
this class have made their appearance. May, 
1866, saw a new one suddenly burst forth in 
the northern Crown, equalizing stars of the 
second magnitude. After the first flash, it. 
rapidly faded and became telescopic, of the 
tenth magnitude. The next of importance 
appeared in 1876, in the Swan. This one was 
at first a bright yellow, afterwards changing 
to green, and then blue, gradually fading 
from the third to the eighth magnitude. 

What causes these outbursts of light and 
heat? Are they suns revived by the fall of a 
planet or comet, or, by encountering nebulous 
masses, made to spring intu sudden life and 
activity ? We can form no conception of the 
enormous amount of active heat that must 
there take place. How prodigious, when we 
consider the vast distance at which these are 
placed, the great volume of light that is thrown 
out to be perceptible to us at all; and then, 
consider, they not only make themselves 
visible to us, but sometimes equal stars of the 
first magnitude in their grand brilliancy. 

Science has not yet discovered the real 
cause of these sudden appearances. Spectros- 
copic analysis of the star in the Swan shows 
its chemical constitution to strongly resemble 
that of our sun, but its surging fury and 
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streaming light was so great that in compari- 
son old Sol’s warm rays grow feeble and cold. 
What was the previous condition of the star 
in the Swan? As it had not been visible be- 
fore, its light if not entirely extinguished, 
must have been very faint. A burnt-out star, 
it had evidently reached a state of almost 
total darkness, and could only have been thus 
suddenly aroused to such violent activity by 
contact with a mass of some kind. 

Space is filled with bodies flying in all di- 
rections. One of these might possibly come in 
contact with a star, a comet or its train of 
meteors which generally follow in its track, a 
large nebulous cloud; any of these events 
would raise a cold, dead body to a state of 
complete incandescence. The enormous 
amount of heat produced by the collision of 
two bodies moving at the great speed that all 
celestial bodies possess would revive the cold- 
est globe, resurrecting the corpse of a frigid 
sun and restoring it to fiery life. What would 
be the result of a planet falling in its sun? It 
would not make a sudden plunge, but 
approach gradually, being drawn almost im 
perceptibly nearer and nearer. First merely 
grazing the sun, then approaching closer, and 
finally falling on its surface, where the motion 
being arrested, its molecular action would re- 
sult in an enormous amount ot heat, vaporiz- 
ing both bodies and giving a “ new” star. 

If a comet, or its train of meteors should 
come in collision, the result would be much 
the same; not that a flimsy comet, itself, 
would be likely to produce any great dis- 
turbance, but, the tremendous shower of 
meteors that follow, would supply the fuel 
and cause a burning activity. The encounter- 
ing a nebula or star-cloud is very improbable, 
owing to their being so sparsely scattered 
through space, but should such an encounter 
take place, there would follow a great out- 
burst, sending its waves of light dancing 
through space to this atom of our universe— 
the earth. 

On the other hand, if a body large enough 
to produce such a great disturbance came in 
contact with a sun, it would not be so quickly 
consumed. Bodies massive enough to produce 
effects that we see, would supply fuel for cen- 
turies ; how, then, can we account for the 
sudden extinction of light? Some of these 
stars have retained their brilliancy for a few 
days only. It was supposed that the sudden 

illuminatiou was caused by the globe receiv- 
ing a violent shoek, which liberated vast 
we. of hydrogen gas te roll in a sea of 

re over its surface: But, as the sun is burnt 
out there can be no internal convulsions to 
liberate the gas, and if a solid body whose 
size would give it sufficient force in a collision 
to release the gas confined there came in 


A : 


contact, it would furnish burning material 
to keep up the combustion for a very long 
period—at least a hundred thousand years. 
Supposing the hydrogen was released 
without a large body striking the sun, the 
gas would quickly burn out and exhaust it- 
self, but the globe enveloped with the burn- 
ing material would be raised to such a high 
state of heat that it would require a long 
time to cool off; and as these stars disappear 
so quickly, we can hardly adopt the hydro- 
gen theory. If a cometary body should meet 


a sun, it is hardly probable there would be 


any perceptible effect from the comet itself, 
but they are always followd by great 
streams of meteors, which, rushing in on the 
sun at an enormous rate of speed, supply 
the fuel for light and heat for centuries to 
come, as some comets are of such great size 
that they draw incalculable quantities of 
these meteoric masses after them. 

The comet of 1843 carried a head more 
than 160,000 miles in diameter. The tail of 
Newton’s comet was a hundred million miles 
in length. Should one of these proportions 
collide the rain of meteors would be enormous, 
hundreds of millions falling every hour; des- 
cending with a frightful velocity for days, 
perhaps weeks or months; rekindling the 


sun’s: fires and making it once more a burn- ¢ 


ing, surging mass of fire; lighting up once™ 
more those desolate spheres which still spin 
on in dreary darkness. But how account for 
the sudden extinction of these stars? We 
are compelled to abandon all advanced 
theories. Science is making such rapid . 
strides that it will soon clear away the mys- 
tery of these transient stars that flash out 
with such inconceivable splendor to join the 
eternal songs of the spheres in which every 
orb does sing, for— 

‘“‘ There’s not the smallest orb which thou be- 

hold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings.’’ 


ALoNnzOo STONE. 
New York, June 5th, 1882. 





AUTUMNAL PICTURES. 


I see the fields where cattle graze, 

The hills soft meshed in silver haze, 

The gold-brown brook and ancient bridge, 
And old red mill beneath the ridge, 

And dim lights on the orchard side, 

With moss-grown trees low branching wide; 
The hamlet nestled in the glade— 

A drowsy nook that loves the shade: 


The dusty highway, long and brown, 
Slow creeping out beyond the town, 

To breast the hill-side in its strength, 
A silent, treeless mile in length, 

Far to the hanging woods on high, 
That with their verdure soothe the eye, 
With myriad dyes of dusky green, 


That wear September’s richest sheen. ‘ 
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O’er old stone wall the blackberry twines, 
Inlaced with wanton gadding vines, 

The clematis and wild fox-grape, 

The shad-bush and the feathered brake, 
And woodbine curled in cedar spire, 
That soon shall glow a line of fire ; 

Nor darker could the elder gleam , 
With fruitage dipped in Stygian stream. 


All freaked and splashed with guiltless blood 
The sumach flares along the wood: 
The mullein takes its lonely stand 
Upon the hilly pasture land, 

here slow the cricket’s voice is heard, 
Plaining some monitory word, 
Shrilled by a small black-coated friar 


~ Who preaches ’neath the furze and brier. 


The golden-rod from myriad whorls 
Its sunny oriflame unfurls, 

And triumphs o’er the dusty way, 
Companioned by the thistle gay, 
That spreads a disk so rosy fair 

To feed the pretty birds of air, 

And foremost, with a twittering note, 
The dainty goldfinch swells its throat. 


The noontide warms the quiet air 

With scent of apples spiced and rare, 
And quinces by the mossy well 

Feel in their veins old Midas’ spell ; 
While clusters on the bronzing vine 
Breathe out an odor half divine. 

From thick embordered, bosky trees 
Comes now the murmurous hum of bees. 


Far off the golden stubble land 
Lies in a warm and glowing band, 


Had ripened to a richer hue; 

Clouds mottled like the ringdove’s breast 
Move softly on toward the west, 

With rifts of deep and tender hue, 

A nameless depth of gentian blue. 


» in perfect beauty, flushed and sweet, 
Dear autumn comes with glowing feet; 
Her tanned cheek wears a sunset dye, 
A laughing light is in her eye; 

About her shapely ankles brown 

Swells out a modest russet gown— 

With here and there a color dash— 

A breast-knot of the mountain ash, 

Her round arms globed melons bear, 

And scarlet leaves have crowned her hair. 
—Augusta Larned. 





b BURDENS. 


In countries where the peasantry are accus- 
tomed to carry heavy loads it is curious to 
observe the dexterity which is used to prevent 
excessive fatigue. By long practice and many 
experiments these bearers have learned to 
poise their burden in such a way as to avoid 
an undue pressure on any of the muscles and 
to accommodate their positions and motions 
to the task. Thus they will carry lightly and 
cheerfully for long distances burdens that 
would crush to the ground stronger and stur- 
dier men who had not been so trained. 

Something of this art might with advan- 
tage be applied to bearing the burdens of life. 

4 As it is, it really seems to be the aim of many 


As if old earth, sunned through and through, 








persons to carry them in such a way as to 
make them as burdensome and afflictive as pos- 
sible. Complaining bitterly of their weight, 
they do nothing to lessen it, and the cares and 
sufferings they thus voluntarily assume are 
much greater than those they must of neces- 
sity undergo. 

One of these burdens is ill health. There 
are doubtless some cases where this trial must 
be borne even through the remainder of life. 
Yet its weight will be largely determined by 
the way it is carried. One confirmed invalid 
buries himself in the details of his ailments. 
He loses interest in other things, he treats his 
friends to a perpetual record of symptoms, he 
magnifies every pain and ache, and swells the 
catalogue of his miseries until life itself be- 
comes so great a burden that he longs to lay 
it down. Another looks the matter intelli- 
gently in the face. Accepting the situation 
as inevitable, he strives to make the best of 
it. He adopts all reasonable measures for 
relief, and then resolutely interests himself in 
other things. He does not pour every pang 
into his friend’s ear, and thus increase it to 
his own imagination. He ignores it when he 
can, and bears it when he must. While thus 
bravely shouldering his burden, it becomes 
lighter and easier, and often the energy thus 
put forth enables him to live with compara- 
tive comfort through what would kill the 
weak, fretful and complaining invalid. As 
to the smaller burdens of occasional sickness, 
the wise man finds out that many of them 
are quite unnecessary, and by living a regu- 
lar, sensible and healthful life, he avoids 
them, while the shallow pleasure secker, 
spurning the laws of health, suffers again and 
again, and insists on being compassionated 
for burdens which he brings upon himself. 

Then there is the burden of poverty. Some 
bear it heavily, lamenting over its depriva- 
tions, fretting about its petty cares, and dilat- 
ing so much upon its misfortunes that they 
have no energy left to cast it off. Others bear 
it easily and cheerfully, submitting quietly to 
its pressure while there, but resolving to lift it 
off if industry, patience and courage can do 
it. Reverses in business, loss of friends, cru- 
elty of foes, the injustice of oppression, the 
crime and suffering around us—these and 
many other calamities are burdens that must. 
at times be borne; but some will bear them 
with a feeble and hopeless spirit and loud la- 
mentations, while others will bear them firm- 
ly, silently, courageously. To the former they 
prove resistless weights, pressing them down 
to the earth with sullen force; to the latter 
they are the means of developing strength, 
energy, and will—burdens that time will di- 
minish and intelligence may dissipate. 

A large part of life’s burdens are indeed 
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self-imposed, and wholly needless. Fears of | prehend such things if they were explained, 


calamities which never happen, a doleful 
habit of looking at the worst, a suspicious 
disposition, a jealous turn of mind—these are 
the tyrants that load us with burdens heavy 
to bear, but needless to carry. If we should 
honestly examine the various burdens of our 
lives we should be surprised to find how many 
of them areof this character. Not only may 
we drop them if we will, but justice to others 
demands that we should. A man or woman 
habitually unhappy is essentially selfish, and 
is always a thorn in the community. There 
are enough crosses and trials in life that must 
be borne, without manufacturing artificial 
and needless ones; and the more thoroughly 
we rid ourselves of the latter the more energy 
and spirit we can bring to bear upon the for- 
mer. 

-Much of the weight of our burden depends 
upon where we place them. The peddler’s 
pack, the hand-organ, the knapsack, and 
other heavy weights, are, for convenience and 
ease, carried upon the back, out of sight. So 
our mental burdens will be far more easily 
borne if we place them, as much as practica- 
ble, out of sight. When we gaze upon them, 
they increase in size. When in our thoughts 
we emphasize and dwell upon them they some- 
times grow almost unbearable. Now it is well 
enough to face trouble when it comes to us, 
to measure it and know its weight, that we 
may summon up courage and strength suffi- 
cient to endure it; but this done, let us place 
it where it may no longer be in constant sight; 
let us carry it manfully and bravely, but not 
drag it to the light to dwell upon its weight 
and to claim sympathy for being obliged to 
bear it. When the emphasis of life is laid 
on the cheerful and attractive side its real 
burdens will be borne easily and lightly, hap- 
piness will abound and be diffused, and the 
value of life be multiplied tenfold.— Public 
Ledger. 


A NEGLECTED RIGHT OF WOMEN. 


One branch of education which should be 
insisted upon, in both the home and the 
school-training of women, is some knowledge of 
business, including an initiation into the 
meaning of business terms, and some practical 
idea of how to take care of property. As 
things are frequently managed, women are 
treated very much like grown-up children. 
If they have fond and considerate male rela- 
tives, they are saved from every pecuniary 
anxiety, so far.as possible; and even when 
they desire to have some precise information 
as to sources of income, wise methods of in- 
vestment, proper and improper expenditures. 
and the like, they are put off by tender and 
chivalric assurances that they could not com- 





and that, any way, their fathers, husbands, 
and brothers are the persons who should 
relieve them of anxiety. From the age of 
seven, every little girl should, if possible, 
have her weekly allowance of pocket money, 
and be encouraged and expected to keep 
accounts. The habit of regularly putting 
down in a memorandum book the small 
amounts spent for pencils, toys, or candies, or 
given away, should be begun in early life. 
At twelve, a girl who has had her allowance 
increased from time to time, and whose 
accounts have been kept with method and 
conscientious faithfulness, will be greatly 
more persevering, more thrifty and more 
thorough than she who has never learned 
how many pennies make a dollar, and who 
has always gone to father or mother every 
time she needed a shilling. At sixteen, a girl 
thus practically trained should be able to 
buy her own clothing, attend to her ordinary 
expenses, and take the management of her 
own affairs with some advice of her mother, 
as well as she could at twenty-six. It is not 
often that capable mothers are willing to 
allow their daughters either this responsibil- 
ity or this trouble. They prefer to do — 
thing for them, not thinking that their kind- 
ness is, in fact, short-sighted and mistaken 
weakness.— Christian Intelligencer. 


eg 
THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


A reception was given quite recently in the 
city of New York to the American Committee 
of the Revisers of the Bible, at which Dr. 
Schaff delivered an address in the course of 
the evening, of which the following is a part: 

Eighteen months have elapsed since the 
publication of the Anglo-American revision of 
the New Testament. During that time it has 
been on trial before the largest tribunal of 
critics to which any book has ever been sub- 
mitted. Two nations and all the English- 
speaking denominations which use the vener- 
able edition of 1611 have been and are still 
sitting in judgment on it. The revision com- 
mittee knew all along that the revision did 
not come up to their ideal. The revision has 
met with the most opposite judgments. It is 
pronounced by some to be the best translation 
ever made ; others condemn it unsparingly as 
a failure, at least as to its practical aim to 
supersede the old version for public use. But 
even its enemies must concede that it has 
served a good purpose in stimulating Bible 
study, and that it may be profitably used as a 
verifying commentary on the authorized ver- 
sion. Five hundred years ago the first com- 
plete version of the Old and New Testaments 


into the English tongue, a work of amazing 4 
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devotion and industry for those days, was 
iven to the world. Its chief author, John 
ickliffe, of Oxford, “the morning star of 
the Reformation,” was denounced by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and High Chan- 
cellor of England (Arundel) as “ that pesti- 
lent wretch of damnable memory, son of the 
old serpent ; yea, the forerunner and disciple 
of Antichrist, who, as the complement of his 
wickedness, invented a new translation of the 
Scriptures into his mother tongue.” 
The Council of Constance (1413) which 
‘burned Huss and Jerome of Prague, con- 
‘demned both the writings and the bones of 
Wickliffe to the flames, and in 1428 his bones 
were solemnly ungraved, burned to ashes and 
cast into the Brook Swift. In the year 1526 
William Tyndale finished the first edition of 
his version of the New Testament from the 
original Greek. The authorized version 
which came next was violently assailed from 
every quarter and charged with bad theology, 
bad scholarship and bad English. King James’ 
version can never fully recover its former 
position, and is doomed to a lingering death 
and honorable burial. If England and the 
United States now march in the front rank 
of civilized nations, they owe it in great 
measure, not indeed to King James, but to 
‘aie Bible as translated by those forty-seven 
evout and learned men who were willing 
that their names should be forgotten in their 
work. Viewed in the light of past experi- 
ences the version of 1881 has fared very well. 
Henry Frowde, the London agent of the 
Clarendon Press wrote to me on September 
14, 1881, that by April, 1881, he had re- 
ceived orders for 1,000,000 Oxford copies, and 
that on publication day it was impossible to 
execute them in full. The New York agent of 
the Clarendon Press informed me that he sold 
365,000 copies of the Revised New Testament 
from May 20th to December 31st, 1881, An 
American firm sold over 100,000 of the Lip- 
pincott edition in the summer of 1881. 
, Another sold 65,000. The Chicago Times and 
\ The Chicago Tribune printed the whole New 
Testament in the Sunday issue of May 22, 
two days after its publication in New York. 
The four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistle to the Romans, about 11,800 
words were telegraphed from New York, con- 
stituting the largest despatch ever sent over the 
wires. I am informed that there are fifty 
American reprints in the market. Many 
churches and Sunday-schools are using the 
New Version, and I believe that, with the 
blessing of God, it will continue to increase 
in popularity. 
Dr. Day, of the Committee of Revisers of 
the Old Testament, was called upon to make 
some remarks in regard to the progress of 
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of the friends of the revisers hoped that less 
than a year would elapse before the work was 
completed, but the less sanguine, and the 
revisers themselves, were inclined to believe 
that two years would be required. He said 
that the feeling had been kindly expressed 
that the Old Testament Committee ought to 
learn something from the criticisms made 
upon their friends engaged upon the New 
Testament, but not all derived from public 
criticisms had proved of value. In the after- 
noon he had heard the remark made by one 
of the gentlemen engaged in the revision of 
the New Testament that not one of the public 
criticisms which had come to his notice—not 
one of the suggestions for improvement—had 
failed to be considered in the meetings of the 
Revisers. Bishop Lee of Delaware said that 
he could not but feel some sympathy for those 
who dreaded any change being made in the 
books that had been so precious to all who 
spoke the English tongue. But it should be 
remembered that this book itself was in its 
day a revision. 





INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION BY A SCHOOL. 

The second industrial exhibition of the 
Buckingham Friends’ school was held at La- 
haska, Seventh-day, Tenth month 28th, 1882, 
beginning at 1 o'clock P.M. There were 
about one hundred and fifty different articles 
on exhibition, consisting of manufactured 
articles, plain and fancy sewing, bread and 
cakes, agricultural products, and poultry ; 
specimens of penmanship and free-hand draw- 
ing and original designs were also exhibited 
by most of the pupils. The principal object 
of the exhibition was to interest the pupils in 
the various departments of home industry, so 
that parents need not complain that school 
education unfits the children for the practical 
duties of life. No instruction of au industrial 
character was given at school, except that 
about six weeks before the exhibition each 
girl procured a quarter of a yard of muslin, 
upon which she made successively a plain 
seam, stitched seam, overseam, and hem. The 
sewing was done at home, and inspected at 
school. The boys at the same time made a 
few simple articles with their jack knives. 
Industrial essays, telling how to do things, 
were also written as composition exercises. 
The pupils competing ranged from six to six- 
teen years of age. Among the most credit- 
able exhibits were well made brooms, iron 
husking-pegs, tidies of various kinds, aprons, 
knit mittens, collections of butterflies and 
minerals, neatly dressed dolls, a paten-work 
quilt, natural and artificial flowers, etc. There 
were also chickens, ducks, pigeons, doves, a 
rabbit, and a cat, raised and cared for by the 
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exhibitors. The exhibition was held in the 
school-house. At 3 o’clock the pupils and 
spectators repaired to the meeting house, 
where, after some appropriate literary exer- 
cises by the school, George L. Maris, super- 
intendent of the Friends’ schools, spoke very 
acceptably upon “Education Among Friends,” 
urging the necessity of making the schools 
under the care of the Meeting just as good as 
they can possibly be made. The Friends 
assembled then returned to the school-house, 
and bought the articles with which the chil- 
dren had supplied the refreshment table. 
After inspection by competent committees 
the prizes for the best general display were 
awarded as follows: A workbasket to Ruth 
Lippincott and a pocket knife to G. Thomp- 
son Ellis. Diplomas of honor and cards of 
merit were awarded to other exhibitors for 
whatever was best, or very good of its kind. 
The net proceeds will be sufficient to buy a 
microscope for the school. 

The school numbers thirty-one, and is 
taught by Elizabeth Lloyd. 

Many parents testified to the value of the 
exhibition in giving an impetus to useful em- 
ployment of time by the pupils. 


ITEMS. 
Mucu timber has been destroyed by forest 
fires in the Catskill mountains, N. Y 


THE Free Canal amendment to the consti- 
tution of New York has been carried by a 
majority of probably 150,000. 


On the 8th inst. the Weehawken tunnel, of 
the West Shore and Ontario and Western 
Railways, —— Newark, N. J., was opened 
for traffic. It is for a double track, and is 
3,900 feet in length, through solid granite. 


THERE is great distress in Ireland. <A de- 
spatch from Dublin to the Pall Mall Gazette 
says that 300 people on Tory Island, coast of 
Donegal, are without food, and that other por- 
tions of the population in Western Ireland are 
threatened with starvation. 


Eieut hundred and fifty immigrants 
arrived in California last week by rail. Let- 
ters have been received in San Francisco from 
sixteen States and two Territories, and from 
England, Germany, France and Canada, ask- 


ing information in regard to the resources of 
the State. 


Ir is stated that, during the present year, 
up to the 3lst of last month, 153,055 immi- 
grants arrived in Canada, of whom 82,482 
remained in the Dominion. This does not 
include arrivals in British Columbia or from 
the United States border between Emerson 
and the Rocky Mountains. 


AN earthquake was felt on the 7th inst. at 
Laramie City, Wyoming Territory, and along 
the Union Pacific Railroad as far west as 
Evanston. At Rawlins, Point of Rocks, and 
other places, plaster was shaken from build- 


ings. Trains wil go west on the railroad with 
great care, as the bridges may have been 
thrown out of place. 


Ir ts estimated that during the Bi-Centen- 
nial week the Reading Railroad carried nearly 
650,000 passengers and transported 350,000 tons 
of coal and general merchandise, without a 
single accident or material detention of trains. 
The passenger traffic over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system, not including the ordinary 
travel, and with a number of stations to be 
heard from, is reported at 98,951. 


MEMBERS of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania and of the Penn Club, on the 9th 


inst., celebrated the landing of William Penn | 


at Chester. They went to that town by a 
special train, and upon the spot where Penn 
landed was placed a granite memorial stone 
suitably inscribed. The following letter was 
received by one of the members of the Society : 

OAK KNOLL, Danvers, Mass., ‘Tenth month, 
8th, 1882. To Frank M. Etting, Esq.:—My 
Dear Friend :—It is hardly possible for me to 
do more than send the greeting of my hearty 
sympathy with your celebration on the spot 
where William Penn first trod the New 
World, two centuries ago. What you propose 
on that occasion commends itself to my sense 
of what is due to the fitness of things and to 
the character and work of the great founder 
of Pennsylvania. 

As the world wheels slowly but surely into 
the light and liberty which he anticipated in 
advance of his generation, it will more and 
more honor and revere the memory of a civil- 


ian and lawgiver wiser and greater than those - 


of Greece or Rome. Thy friend, 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





NOTICES. 


A Conference under the care of Abington 
Branch of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Temperance will be held in Norristown 
Friends’ Meeting-house on First-day after- 
noon, the 19th inst., at 2} o’clock. 


FAIRHILL MEETING. 


First-day, Eleventh mo. 19th, 3 P.M., at 
No. 2833 North Eleventh street. All are in- 
vited. 





A temperance conference will be held in 
Pennsbury Friends’ Meeting-house, Bucks 
co., on the 26th inst., at 20’clock P.M. All 
are invited. 


The Forty-ninth annual meeting of Friends’ 
Charity Fuel Association will be held in 
Friends’ Parlor, No. 1520 Race street, on Sev- 
enth-day evening, the 18th inst. at 8’oclock. 

Friends will please take notice of the follow- 
ing rule: 

o save the expense of collecting, it is re- 
uested that contributions be sent to the 
reasurer, T. Morris Perot, No. 314 Vine 

street, or left in the Box at Friends’ Book 
Store, No. 1020 Arch street, previous to the 
new year. No one shall be entitled to draw 
orders for fuel until their contribution has 
been paid. W. HeEAcock, Clerk. 
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